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Prospects and duties of the Farmers of 
Maine. 

If we may judge with any certainty from the in- 
dications abroad, the farmers of Maine and their 
occupation, are beginning to take the ascendancy 
in regard to public opinion, and as it respects their 
utility and importance, This must arise from a va- 
riety of causes, but principally from the increase of 
more enlightened views, and from the farmers res- 
pecting themselves and thereby honoring their call- 
ing, and making that respected also. 

We are not among those political economists who 
look upon Agriculture as the sole and only cause 
of national or public wealth; but we do consider 
it as one of the indispensables to prosperity, and 
as high and as honorable as any of the others.— 
These things being so, what are the duties of the 
farmer ? They are many, great and responsible. 
In the first place it is.his duty to bring his profes- 
sion and his art to the greatest possible degree of 
perfection. He should make it his principal study, 
and it is a science which can never be exhausted 
or studied through in one life-time; an art which 
will employ every hour and every day of one’s ex- 
_ istence. He should operate with reference to e- 
-conomy dnd profit. The greatest product from the 

least expense, all things considered, should be his 
aim. He should operate with reference to the best 
interests of the State in which he lives; not that 
we would confine his patriotism to any lines short 
of the boundaries of the Union; but we would 
have it expand and attach itself to his nation and 
his country. But patriotism, like charity should 
begin at home first. 

Let him not only raise enough to make himself 
independent but a surplus for his neighbor, who 
may be a mechanic or professional man. The very 
best mode of making his State independent is to 
first make himself so. Thisis the starting point; 
and this done, Jet him stretch his influence abroad 
and make it felt in raising and elevating the con- 
dition of the community in which he lives. In do- 
ing the latter, it becomes necessary that he should 
cultivate his own mind and expand it beyond the 
narrow limits of self. Here a great ond fearful 
responsibility rests upon the farmers, as a body. 
Being the most numerous class, and, if they main- 
tain the rank that belohgs to them, the most influ- 
ential, it follows that they should be the most en- 
lightened. Itis a duty, therefore, while they care- 
fully and industriously cultivate the soil, that they 
should as assiduously cultivate their own minds and 
eharacters and bring them up to a high and eleva- 


ted standard, both in regard to intelligence and 
morality. 

The community is made up of individuals. If 
the individuals are of the right kind, the communi- 
ty will be of the right kind—if the individuals are 
of the right stamp, so will be the country. It 
therefore becomes an imperious duty for them to 
look well to themselves, and, not only themselves, 
but to the rising generation. Schools and the in- 
stitutions of learning should receive their approval, 
and as far as possible their personal aid. We 
would have them, in short, high minded—industri- 
ous—intelligent—generous—independent — noble, 
in heart and in conduct,—then will they discharge 
their duty to themselves and the world; and the 
State become the pride of the Union. 





Cutting bushes on Bogs. 

It is undoubtedly the best time to kill bushes to 
cut them in the height of their growth in August, 
or perhaps earlier; but a very convenient time to 
cut them upon bogs and low places is when the 
ground is frozen over, without snow upon it. The 
surface then bearing the person who cuts, he can 
work with more comfort and ease, than where it is 
soft and wet. 





Our correspondent, “ Curiosity,” will perceive 
that his queries are answered. 





ty Agricultural Society, held in Winthrop on the 
30th day of August last, the following Resolution 
was unanimously adopted, viz: 

As apathy may be injurious, if not criminal, in 
an affair where the staff of life is concerned, there- 
fore 

Resolved, That the Trustees of the Kennebec 
County Agricultural Society be requested to offer 
a premium of ten dollars, to the person, wherever 
ae may reside, who shall produce, in writing, direc- 
ted to them, the most satisfactory history of the in- 
sects called “grain worms,” which have of late 
been so injurious to the grain in many places,—de- 
scribing when and in what shape they first appear, 
—where from,—their several metamorphoses, and 
how their changes take place, with their appearan- 
ces during the several stages or changes,—in what 
stage of their existence they do the most injury, 
and how they do it. Whether they effect any harm 
after the grain is harvested and threshed,—where 
they are lodged,—in what state or condition in the 


cold part of the season, or winter—where in the 
day or night time during the season when they do 


the most injury, together with the most satisfactory 
mode of putting an end to their depredations. 


Also, whether the application of lime, ashes, or 
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quested to publish the foregoing resolve in the 
| Maine Farmer, with the time and manner said com- 
munications are to be made known to them, and to 
‘make known the whole of said communication to 
to this Society at some future meeting. 


| In pursuance of the foregoing Resolution the 
Trustees offer a premium of Ten Dollars upon the 
terms therein stated. The communications upon 
this subject to be addressed to them at Winthrop 
before the first day of February next, that they may 
_be examined and the premium awarded at the next 
annual meeting. ‘The several communications to 
be at the disposal of the Society, and the informa- 
tion contained to be given to the public, as shall be 
deemed most useful, by the Society. 


Sam’. P. Benson, 
Nataan Fosrer, + Trustees. 
Oakes Howarp, 


| Winthrop, Nov. 1, 1837, 


In addition to the above premium of ten dollars, 
offered by the Kennebec Co. Ag. Society, the pub- 
lisher of the Maine Farmer will add Ten Dollars, 
to be paid in volumes of the Farmer, consisting of 
the Ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th vols. neatly bound. 


N. B. It is hoped that the above will be publish- 
ed in.every Newspaper in the State. 


Great Crops of Ruta Baga. 

We have often made the assertion, that in no 
way could so much food for stock be obtained from 
a single acre of land, as by the cultivation of roots; 
such as Ruta Baga— Mangel Wurtzel — Sugar 
Beet, &c. We think ourselves very well paid for 


our labor if we obtain a ton of hay from that a- 
_mount of land—better paid if we get two tons,— 
‘and have done uncommonly great things should we 


get three. But by cultivating roots properly, we 
can increase the amount of cattle food in a ten- 
fold ratio. 

Mr. Nathan Foster, of Winthrop, informed us, 
the other day, that he gathered from a single quar. 
ter of an acre, TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY-FIVE 
‘bushels of Ruta Baga. This crop was taken from 
land that had been cultivated with this crop for sev- 
eral successive years. This is 1080 bushels per 
-acre, and allowing 64 lbs. to the bushel, it makes 
jmore than THIRTY-FOUR AND A HAugeTONS to the 
,acre,. Now we are aware that 
| pinions in regard to the nutritive 


| 
| Baga, but from our own limited eXperience, and 
|from the more extensive experiencé of others, we 
|do know that a ton of Ruta Baga and a ton of hay 
i “i 


, is better for cows and young stodk than two tons of 
| hay alone will be. 










Greater crop yet. Since writing the above, 


any other material to the grain or blade while grow- | we have been informed by Mr. Isaac Bowles, of 


ing is or may be useful, and if so, particularly as to | Winthrop, that he has actually raised and gathered 


the time and manner of its application. Whether | this season eleven hundred and twenty bushels of 


late or early sown grain is most likely to be injur- 
ed by them, with the best mode of preparing the 
seed and land to prevent injury. Whether they do 
most injury in low or high land, and the reason of 
the difference, if any there be. No premium is to 
be awarded unless a majority of the Trustees shall 
apprehend that some one is entitled to it by pro- 





ducing something useful. Said Trustees are re- 


Ruta Baga from one acre of land. 

Now this crop, allowing 64 lbs. to the bushel, 
will make more than thirty-five tons and a quarter 
the acre. Mr. Bowles planted them on land which 
had been highly manured a year or two ago, and 
on which he raised his great crop of corn, His 
mode of planting them was as follows. He took a 
light piece of wood of suitable size and length, and 
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bored holes in it twenty inches apart. Into each | if not exclusively by his own hands and those of | short, all nature is beautified, j 
He seeks not to be proprietor | ed, where the cultivator is no 


his healthy sons, 
of an agricultural empire, in extent, 


an agricultural paradise of concentrated attrac- 
tions and beauties. 


{t is tothe smal] farms in every count 


hole he put a pole and fastened it in. On the end 
of each he tied a brick bat. Twomen dragged 
this instrument, back and forth, and thus made fur- 
rows or drills; while himself and a young hand fol- | 
er and scattered in the seed. 
ton “" ry roller ‘t and the work was done, | finest taste, the most pleasure, and the largest pro- 
eae 6 ney ee | fits upon the investment. 
thi _ Tam confident that fifty acres, cultivated in the 
Warm Clothing vs. Croup. : 

Eberle in his excellent work on the diseases of Y°'Y best style of modern improvements, would 
children, says, the mode of clothing infants with 
their necks and the upper part of the breast bare, 
cannot fail to render them more subject to the in- | 
fluence of cold, and its dangerous consequences. 
In this country, especially the Germans, who are 
in habit of clothing their children in such a man- 
ner, as to leave no partof the breast and lower 
portion of the neck exposed, croup is an ex-| ‘ 
ceeding rare disease, Whereas “ goede on or a- | Tne Himebens 
mong people who adopt the mode of dress com-|__, A wer man ‘ 
nanny cities, this frightful disease is, in propor-s There = vA glory Ba ae yrds 
ion to the population, vastly more frequent. Du- of society which ough radicated and 
pred solian of six veers among the * Pennsyl- stroyed—it is more fatal to the business of agricul- 
a ental “ ¢ ture than the growth of Canada thistles, or the 
vania Dutch, he met with but a single case of jeottuction Ge May treme iaeee iehokel 
this affection ; and this case occurred in a family  aeeee oduct of the elas ekaden tte 
who had adopted the present universal mode of °° . } , . 

fering the neck and upper part of the breast to | equen'ly remarked that is of little use to the far- 
pres sa aaa Ralkwore Transcript mer; a very little sience will do for him. Great 
at ae. ™ knowledge is only beneficial in the professional 
man. Expressions of this sort are founded upon 


Size of eae e following ar. 2 false estimate of one of the most useful and el- 
We know not when or where the ft Ing BF | ovated professions of life. 


ticle on the size of farms was first pulished. We) ¢ the habitual business of the cultivator does 
commend it to the attention of our readers, as af- | not afford the mental powers a field for their most 
fording some useful hints on subject of interest.— | extended exercise, we know not where to look for 
Farmers’ Cabinet such a field. The study of agriculture unites to the 


_ | theory of science the very essential material of its 
An obstacle in the way of good husbandry in practical parts, It makes the student experiment- 
the west is the s:ze of the farms. Very generally ally and traly learned. 


they are too large. The cheapness of land offers Nearly every thing that is useful jp our pilgri- 
an inducement to the farmer to procure a large | mage through fife is drawn from the earth. The 
tract. And the fashion being set, he who has net! main use ef science is to explore the minutize of 


three, four, five or six hundred arces of land, is not ‘nature, to fathom its secret caverns, and to bring 


considered a farmer on a respectable scale. This | forth the hidden possessions of the earth into com- 





acre farms now yield. 

It isan excellent rule, never to take in hand 
more ground than you can cultivate in the best 
manner; for be assured, that if you calculate to 
make up the defects of culture by increasing the 
quantity of ground thus defectively cultivated, 
you will find yourself greatly in error. 








but to create ties and the science of development 


that 
He then | you are to look generally for the best models, the 


yield more profit than many of your five bundred | 


mproved and better- 
stronger to its proper- 
Farmers, give your children education. Itis 
the only earthly inheritance you can bequeath 
them that is beyond the reach of accident. Al) oth- 
er human property is constantly changing and 
transitory.—Science is not transferable—not like 
the mutability of other goods, negotiable ; it is firm 
and unshaken by human vicissitude. It will be 
the enduring companion of your children through 
lite—it will support then in all the afflictions of 
Providential chastisement, and prepare them for 
an inheritance in that undiscovered country be- 
yond the land of death.—T'roy Whig. 





Worthy of Imitation. 


No. — is a counterpane by Mrs John Q. Adams. 
The ladies, npon viewing this article. seemed to 
have some thoughts of aimbition.— Boston Paper. 


The News, published at Portsmouth, N. Hamp- 
shire, says :— 


We have selected the above as a text, not to 
preach a homily from to our readers,—but as one 
introductory to some few remarks upon the piano 
taste somuch in vogue at the present time. It 
strikes us, that the whole scope of female educa- 
tion in our day, is to make young ladies into mere 
parlor ornaments: and most parents, in sendin 
their daughters to school, seem to be actuated by 
the same motives as they are in sending a sofa to 
the upholsterer, or a mirror to the gilder,—merely 
to receive a little varnish—or an addition of gild- 
ing—that they may makea show. Utility or use- 
fulness is not of the question. Preparation for 
domestic duties is never thought of. ‘T'o quote 
Byron and Bulwer is in exquisite taste; but to 
name a recipe from Childs or Leslie is the height 
of vulgarity. To make scrap books, have an al- 
bum, criticise a print, declaim upon a moonlight 
scene, and finger apiano, is to be accomplish-~ 
ed.; but to have recipe books, make sensible re- 
marks upon common-place things, manufacture 
or mend a garment, cook adinner, or handlea 





| 
| 





thing, I have no doubt, operates detrimentally to | prehensible identity —Where then is the occupa- 
the general interests of agriculture, and to the in- | tion thatso richly furnishes a perpetual ‘supply of 
dividual disadvantage of proprietors. If a man) mental food as that of agriculture. In the con- 
ssesses the means of purchasing a farm of five | stant exercises and every 
undred, or even five thousand acres, and then, the business of his. science is progressing, if his | 
of suitably improving, stocking, and cultivating it, | jntellect has been set right in the edacation of his | 
it might operate well enough as regards himself. youth. 'The theory is all essential, for this consti- 
But it tao generally happens that the farmer settling tutes the implement by which he is to prosecute 
among us, purchases land to the full extent of his | the study of nature to its practical utility. 
means. Then, if unimproved, his improvements; A man cannot go forth upon the land with any 
must progress very slowly, and will be at least im- good degree of promise in scientific experiment, 
erfect, if not very inferior. His grounds partial- | without the light of past experience upon his path 
y cleared, bis enclosures insecure, his barns and | way, and this he can only obtain by a passage 
stables (if perchance he have any at all) meretem-| though the literary institutions of the country, 
porary sheds, and his own dwelling, a poor, con- | where the results of the labors of the learned for 
tracted, uncomfortable cabin ; and all this for the | ages are collected together and made accessible to 
sake of having a large farm. But the mischief the student. ‘To attempta prosecution of the sci- 
ends not here ; it is perhaps still more injuriously | ences independent of the past experience, as we 
manifest in the cultivation, A large farm requires | sometimes incline to consider ourselves, would be 
large fields and crops. Accordingly, you see a| vain.—There is scarcely a valuable discovery of 
field set apart, for corn, of the conteuts of one | modern times but has borrowed something of its 
hundred acres. But the deficiency of means will | proportions or utility from the mind of antiquity. 


day ,labor of the farmer | 


broom-stick—is to be vulgar. Not so with our 
mothers and grandimothers. Not so with the lady 


| of our venerable Ex President.—With them ac- 


complishments and ornament, romance and moon- 
gazing, were minor objects—and made seconda 

to domestic duty. Preparation for domestic life 
was the great accomplishment aimed at. The 
substance first—then the shadow—material first— 
then the gilding. But with us itis all shadow 
and gilding—show and ornament. The substance 
and material may be picked up as they can. Mrs. 
Adams has done her country women a great ser- 
vice by exhibiting her handy-work at domestie 
manufacture. It proves what employment are in 
vogue in high places, and that a lady may be fash- 
ionable and accomplished, yet engage in active 
domestic duties—in domestic manufacture—with- 
out becoming vulgar by so doing. We hope her 
example will be followed—that there will be less 
fingering the piano, and more fingering the needle, 
—less attention to romance, and more attention to 











f reality. We would hot be understood that we 
not admit of thoroughly breaking with the plough,| ‘That the farmer by a scientific cultivation of his | wish to discard what are termed accomplishments ; 
perhaps not at all, and the poor substitute of fur-| Jand, can increase to a very great extent its pro- | by no means. Let them be attained—but not at 
rowing out, as some call it, is resorted to. The} ductions, there does not exist a rational doubt. 






































































































































































7s , ; the expense of almost every qualification for ac- 
after culture of the crop is in keeping with the! And thatthe time is coming when there will be 

commencement, and nature would not be true to| actual necessity for this inerease of production, 
herself if she did not give such a harvest as such | there is every appearance. It is therefore not on- 
culture deserves. hat there is, lies neglected in ly wise and expedient to commence or rather car- 
the field, or un at some other point, until ry on now, but it is a high duty which is owed al- 


unruly animal by bad fences, claim a large | ready to posterity, in consideration of all the bles- 
tithe of the pr or ull the storms of winter | sings which past age have bequathed to us. 
destroysa large portion of the summer’s labor.| Permit us, therefore, in our humble way, to im- 
Now suppose this whole business put upon a| press upon the minds of the farmers the very great 
smaller scale, and graduated by means of ‘the pro- | usefulness of education to their children. Give 
prietor; suppose the quantity of ground tilled! your sons and daughters not the less education 
twenty, instead of one hundred acres. This well) because you design them for rural life and agri- 
broke, and ploughed and hoed, and weeded in af- | cultural pursuit. If you are able, educate them— 
ter culture, timely gathered and well secured, the | they will find abundant employment for all their | 
profit would have been probably a hundred per | science though their furan he located in the deep 
cent better. wilderness of the west; though they be cast amid 
Besides all this, it isonly where farming is car-|barran rocks and sterile sand plains, science will 
ried on on a sinaller scale, generally, that you wit- | aid them there. ‘ 
ness that universal neatness and taste and finish! Nota blade of grass nor spear of grain but will 
which th.ow around the whole scence a sort of| grow better under the cultivation of intellectual 
rural enchantment, which attracts and impresses| care. Not a flower but will show beauties to the 
every beholder, And the thing is. most account- | eye of science, which the vulgar world knows not 







pue of shingles. 








ed for. The whole is under the farmer’s own eye, | of. —N ore vine but rears finer and produces more 
and within his own means, and wrought chiefly | where educated hands superintend its growth, In 
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tive life. ‘They should be secondary objects, add- 
edjby way of ornament, but necessarily composing 
no’part of the structure. We hope better things 
are to come, but we are slaves to fashion, and fash- 
ion makes it a necessary accomplishment for our 
young ladies, however deficient they may be in 
musical taste or ear, to know something of music ; 
to have such acquaintance with some instrument 
as to make a noise upon it, and produce a crazy 
combination of sounds, wherewith time and tune 
have no fellowship. Consequently in almost ev- 
ery village, street and house, you hear a continual 


clattering, thumping, and clammering upon flage- 


lets, guitars, harpsand pianos, And where is the 
advantage? Is our taste for music improved as a 
people? Most assuredly not,—for apart from few 
orchestras we would] name-—-we, comparatively 
speaking, have no music; and one half of our 
harp and piano performers, execute in such a man- 
ner that a well trained ear would most likely pre- 
fer the music done by a respectable sounding bell 
upon a bell-wether, or by a smart hail storm upon a 

We are fond of music—but of 
all parlor uusic—give us the spinning wheel. 
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Rearing of Calves. 


| We made an estimate the other day of the cost 


| moisture, to induce the rust. The spring wheat is 


The best cow calves are to be selected from | of making pork, wherein we think we proved it to therefore, much more likely to succeed in a north- 


such cows as are tnost quiet, give the richest mitk, 
are most hardy, and the best adapted { size to 
the comparative goodness of the farm. 


be not very lucrative, but a fair business.—The 
following writer, however, makes it go beyond any 
other business. We believe he does not count the 


There are various ways of rearing calves,—In 
England, as well as in this country, many prefer cost right. 
that calves should run with the cows from 3 to 6. HOGS AND MANURE. 
months; others let calves suck twice a day—in | ve. 
such case the calves should take the first or thin- | Mr. Cooke, Sir:—If you think the following is 
est part which is Jess liable to injure, by producing | worthy, you may trouble your readers with its ap- 
and souring; others give to the calf new milk to pearance in your paper. ‘ 
drink for four weeks, or a longer period; atthe| I think that branch of the “farmer’s work, 
end of this time, skim milk is substituted with a| which embraces the fattening of pork, and making 
mixture of farinaceous food. In addition hay or| manure therefrom, is not enough attended to by 

rass is given, as early as the calf can eat it. | Sarmere in general. If properly managed it will 

‘The following mode of rearing calves has been | afford the greatest profit from the same expense and 
practiced by the writer with great success. The | labor. Me 
young animals so raised have usually gained a| My plan is this—yard the hogs through the year. 
growth a year in advance. The calf is allowed Give each hog to work upon, ten loads of mud 
to suck its mother about two days, as the first | from theswamp. Give them potatoes, apples and 
milk is well fitted to cleanse the calf, and se-| waste food from the house enough to keep them in 
cure a full flow of milk from the cow. 
third day the mother’s milk is given go the calf to 
drink, and continued freely tor two or three weeks, | they will eat, perhaps some extra food for about 4 
till the calf begins to fill out, when the following | months, 
food is substituted. A gill of flaxseed, for each | In this way the expense will be about $20 or 25 
calf, is boiled in water in the evening, and half | per hog, for the whole time of growing and fatten- 
the quantity given next morning and evening to | ing. 
the calves, adding to each mess froma pinttoa! So en thinking to avoid expense in keeping, 
quart of scalded oat meal, according to the size | permit bir hogs ‘to run at large,’ or in a large 
and condition of the calf and about two quarts of | pasture. This is a bad practice ; the hogs ‘run a- 





skim milk. In five or six weeks, water may be | way’ so much of their flesh that it requires nearly | 


substituted, provided the calf can have plenty of | as much to keep them ina thriving state, as if they 
green food by mowing or feeding. The mess | were yarded. If itdid not, the pasture would be 


should be stirred up while the calves are drinking, | much more profitable for other stock. More than | of fashion, till it becomes too defaced to appear de- 


The paring of the Swedish turnip or Mangel | this, the hogs will convert about four loads more of 
Wur'zel are given in the fall, and great care is ta- | mud into good manure, which will more than twice 
ken the two first winters to give the best hay and | pay the extra cost of yarding. 
a liberal supply of roots, Swedish turnips, Man- 
gel Wurtzel, carrots, or potatoes, or oil cake—and 
in suinmer the best grass in pasture. After this 
the young stock will keep in good condition with- 
out extra keeping. 
By early attention to young stock, their growth 
and condition fits them for an early profitable PROFIT, 
sale, or for the market at an extra price. There will be eleven loads of first rate manure, 
The writer has killed two heifers of four years | (the hog making one, at the lowest calculation) 
old each, that weighed when killed near nine hun-| which if applied to benefit a corn crop, and the soil, 
dred each. will at least be worth $2,25 per load. This may 
A bull calf of superior shape, and intended to | seem a high estimate, but every experienced farmer 
be shipped to Jamaica, was allowed on an average | must admit it. 
nine quarts per day of new milk for fifty days Which will amount to 
and then treated as before stated. At one year 
and eleven days it weighed eleven hundred and 
thirty-six pounds, It is important that the young 
animals should be kept clean, well carded, and 
regularly watered with pure water. per Ib. $40,00 
: ~ Who can make $1,25 net him $40,00 in any oth- 
The honorable Character of Agriculture. | er branch of agriculture >—.4m. Silk- Grower. 
Yhe ancient Romans so highly esteemed the — 
employment of agriculture, that the bighest praise On Spring Wheat. 
they could bestow upon a man, was to say that he | 7) the Editor of the. Farmers’ Register : 
cultivated his own lands. ‘Their greatest and most 
For some years past, the wheat crop has been so 


illustrious men inthe early ages of the Republic 


devoted their time to this occupation—that is to | liable to failure, that it is natural our farmers should 


say, they were furmers. Their greatest generals, | €Mdeavor to devise some expedient to obviate it. 
likewise, during the intervals of peace, were in| With this view, several experiments have recently 


this habit, aud prided themselves upon tilling the | been made with spring wheat ; and, as faras I have 


THE RESULT—COST. 
Cost of growing and fattening each hog $25,00 
Cost of hauling mud to the yard, ten loads, 1,00 





$26,00 


$24,75 





Which sum deducted, leaves cost, S125 
The hog, if he has done well, will weigh 4 cwt., 











soil. In repubiican America this useful art seems | heard, the result has been quite encouraging. Itis_ 
to be undervalued, because it 18 not sufficiently | Sincerely to be hoped that future trials may be e-| 


splendid ; it is not so eligible for ambitious young | ually successful ; but in the climates of Virginia 


men, whio look to their employment and to their! and Maryland, I am unable to satisfy myself that | 


emoluments for their reputation. We would say | it can be cultivated to permanent advantage. ‘The 
to them, however, if they are desirous of a steady | present season has been one of peculiar character ; 
increase of wealth, let them will the soil; if they | the atinosphere has been dry and cool, and so emi- 
are desirous for a good and unenvied reputation, | nently conducive to the gradual advancement and 
let them be farmers. It is idle to suppose that a maturity of the crop, that the harvest has been 
young man who is concerned in trade is really any "more abundant by many fold, and the grain of bet- 
more respectable in this community than one who ter quality than could have been anticipated by any 
is engaged in agriculture or a mechanical art. The | person a few months ago. Had this season been 
great majority of the people of this commonwealth | like the last, or vice versa, the results of each would 
are sufficiently intelligent yet to estimate an indi- | have been entirely different. Our springs are fre- 
vidual according to his personal merits, rather than | quently hot and moist; and if, under such circum- 


by his occupation and calling, and if any occupa- stances, the wheat be retarded beyond the usual 


tion be more respectable than others, it ought sure- | period of ripening, either by being too thin, or by 
ly to be that which has been the favorite and the | being sown too late, or by being of a late variety, 
professional occupation of some of the greatest | that potent enemy, the rust, is sure to lay his hands 


men in allages. And this can surely de said of upon it; and, in a few days, a whole field will sink 


apie, more than of any other private em- under the attack, In New York and New Eng- 
oyment. Some of the greatest philosophers | land, the climate is ve 


which at the present prices of pork, is worth 10 cts. | 


ern latitude than with us: indeed from the charac- 
ter of a northern winter, it is a'together probable 
| that spring sowing may be the most profitable. 
Another circumstance has combined with the fa- 
| vorableness of the season, to render the product of 
| spring wheat more flattering. It is a well known 
‘fact that vegetables raised from northern seed, ar- 
‘rive at maturity in a much shorter time than it 
| would require for the same varieties when introdu- 
| ced from the south, 
My remarks are not intended wholly to discour- 
age the growing of spring wheat, but merely to 
caution against sowing it too extensively another 
|year; which many might be tempted to do in con- 
| sequence of the success they have just had. If, af- 
ter the experience of several years, it shall be 
found to be as productive as winter grain, it may 
then, very properly, in a measure, take the place of 
the latter ; but until the advantages of spring cul- 
ture shall be established, I would respectfully sug- 





| 





On the | good thriving order, all the time, till about Septem- | gest to my brother farmers the propriety of not re- 
on Then attend them regularly, giving them all | lying too much upon it. 


A Practicat Farmer. 





ECONOMIES. 

How to save oil and candles.—Use sun-light two 
hours in the morning, and dispense with candles 
and lamps two hours after 9, P.M. The morning 
sun-light is much cheaper and better than evening 
lamp-light. 

_ How to save expense in clothing.—Purchase that 
‘which is at once decent, and the most durable; and 
wear your garments despite the frequent changes 





cent; then turn and wear it henceforth as long as 
| it protects the body. A blue coat is as warm after 
| fashion requires a green one, as it ever was. A 
red shawl in fashion to-day, is as comfortable as a 
black one which fashion requires to-morrow. A 
few years hence your fame will not depend upon 
the style, color or quality of the broadcloth you 
wear in 1837, 

| How to save fime.—Have a place for every thing, 
‘and whemyou have done using it, return it to its 
place. ‘This will save much time in hunting after 
articles which are thrown carelessly aside and lie 
you know not where. 

How to save expenses in traveling.—Cultivate the 
bump of inhabitiveness ; and if you want to go a 
mile or two, walk rather than hire an establishment 
at the livery stable. ‘This will be for the health of 
your body, as well as a security of your purse from 
languishment. 

How to save in little matters.—Procure a book and 
keep an exact account of all your expenditures. 
At the expiration of three months, review the ac- 
| count and see how much you have expended in four 
/penny and nine penny items which you could have 
| done without as well as not. Then see to it that 
‘each ensuing quarter shall be minus just those 
‘things. In many cases the aggregate would be 

found more considerable than you wouldjbe aware 
of, unless you kept such an account. 

How to save your property, if your house should be 
consumed by fire.—Get insured. No one is entitled 
to much charity after he suffers loss, if he neglects 


so easy a method of securing —-_ 


To drive Bugs from Vines. 

The ravages of the yellow striped bugs on cu- 
cumbers and melons, may be effectually prevented, 
by sifting charcoal over, the plants. If repeated 
two or three times, the plants will be entirely free 
from annoyance. ‘There is in charcoal some prop- 
erty so obnoxious to these troublesome insects, that 
they fly from it the moment it is applied.—Jndiana 
/lurora. 


Profitable Cow.—A farmer in this town has a 
“cow ten years old last spring, whose children are 
as follows; 2 yoke of oxen worth #260; 2 cows 
worth $30 a piece; a two-year old heifer, $20; a 
pair of twins a year old last spring, $40; and a 
calf, $15. Her grand-children are three calves, 
worth, $6 a piece. The milk of the mother cow 
for nine years he estimates worth $15 a year, and 
, 80 also of the two cows, one for two and the other 


different. The harvest is for one year—making the whole yield of the cow 


foe written upon agriculture, and some of the prolonged to a much later period, than with us ;) alittle short of $600. Eight of her children and 
and they have no scorcliing suns to dry up the sap, one of her grand-children are now with the old 
prematurely; or, when combined with excessive | lady on the farm.—Claremont, N. H. Eagle. 


— of heroes have practiced it with their own 
Boston Statesman. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 

















Oxen. 


The author of a series of yaluable Essays on 
Agricultural and Rural affairs, published a few 
years since in North Carolina, says, that next to 


the recommendation of the most approved modes of 


culture, the best and cheapest means of effecting it, 
deserve our attention, and lastly frugality in the 


consumption of our produce. ‘The introduction of 


a more general use of oxen as substitutes for hor- 


ses inthe cultivation of the earth, and the other 


operations of husbandry, have high claims upon 
the attention of our farmers, as being attended with 


many advantages. But there is in this country a 
strong prejudice against this generous animal, 


tion has as little foundation. The constitution of 
the ox accommodates itself, as readily as that of 
the horse to different climates. Not only in an- 
cient Greece and Italy, but throughout Asia, as 
presented to us in ancient history, the ox and the 
plough are associated. At this day, in the warm 
parts of India and China, the ox, not the horse, is in 
the draught service. In every part of India, the ox 


Ee) 


And in the hottest parts of the West Indies, the 


sea ports. The mistake here, as in the former case, 
has arisen, from the effect of an occasional employ- 


ox is employed in hauling weighty produce to the | 


had hay to feed on in the day time, and at evenin 
mstead of noon, had the same quantity of bran an 


oats with water to drink. They were fed in this 


manner until the middle of April, when they were 


turned out to grass all day ; and taken into a shed 


in the evening ; and fed with hay until there were 
plenty of grass and the weather grew warm. Such 


| ox of the calves as were weaned in March were con- 
always appears, even in the train of her armies, 


tinued to be fed with milk and water every morn- 
ing until midsummer. All the said calves are in 
good health and condition; and the Society allow- 


ed the premium offered on that head the preceding 
year. 








ment only, with no other than green food. The | : 
| fermentation of this in the animal, heated by the | Apples good food for fattening Domestic 


| weather, and fretted by the discipline, will readily | Animals. 


which is the first thing to be got over—when that | *¢count for his sinking under his exertions ; when | We invite the attention of those having orchards 


is removed, the credit of the ox will soon follow. 

It is a fact, which cannot be disproved, that oxen 
in some sort of work, are equal to horses ; in these 
cases, they certainly ought to be preferred, because 
they are kept at considerably less expense, and less 
casualties attend them. Although oxen cannot well 
be used to the entire exclusion of horses, yet there 
is undoubtedly, a great deal of work that they 
would do as well, particularly in carting and all 
heavy work. In most instances they are nearly e- 
qual to horses, and in their support they are infi- 
nitely cheaper. Since fall and winter ploughing 
for the succeeding year’s corn crop, are coming 1n- 
to general use, the value of oxen will be more high- 
ly appreciated ; as at this cool season of the year 
they may be usefully employed at the plough in 
fallowing up the land, or engaged in hauling in 
the corn crop, while the horses are at this work.— 
The late President Mapison, in one of his annual 
addresses before the Agricdltural Society of Al- 
bermarle, has some new and valuable remarks on 
oxen, which claim the particular attention of ev- 
ery husbandinan. 

“TI cannot but consider it as an error in our hus- 
bandry, that oxen are too little used in the,place of 
horses. Every fair comparison of the expense of 
the two animals, favors a preference of the ox. But 
the circumstance particularly recommending him, 
is, that he can be supported when at work, by grass 
and hay; while the horse requires grain, and much 
of it; and the grain generally given him, Indian 
corn, the crop which requires most labor, and great- 
ly exhausts the land. From the best estimate I 
have been enabled to form, more than one half of 
the corn crop is consumed by horses ; including the 
ungrown ones ; and not less than one half by other 
than pleasure horses. By getting free from this 
consumption, one half the labor, and of the wear of 
the land, would be saved, or rather more than one 
half; for on most farms one half of the corn crop 
grows on not more than two fifths, and sometimes a 
smaller proportion, of the cultivated fields; and the 
more fertile fields would of course be retained for 
cultivation. Every one can figure to himself, the 
ease and convenience of a revolution which would 
60 much reduce the extent of his corn fields; and 
substitute for the labor bestowed on them, the more 
easy task of providing pasturage and hay. But 
will not the ox himself when at work require grain 


food as well as tle horse ? Certainly much less, if’ 


any. Judging from my own observation, I should 
say, that a plenty of good grass, or good hay, will 
suffice without grain, where the labor is neither con- 
stant norsevere. But I feel entire confidence in 


work, and the 
kept in good plight without other food than a plen- 
ty of good grass, or good hay. 

“ And as this double set would double the sup- 
ply of beef, tailew and leather, a set-off is found 
in that consideration for a double consumption of 
that kind of food. The objections generally made 
to the ox are, 1. That he is less tractable than the 
horse. 2. ‘That he does not bear the heat so well. 
3. That he does not answer for the single plough 
use in our corn fields. 4, That he is slower in his 
movements. 5. That he is less fit for carrying the 
produce of the farm to market. 

“ The first objection is certainly founded in mis- 
take. Of the two animals, the ox is the more do- 
cile. In al! countries where the ox is the ordinary 
draught animal, his docility is proverbial. His in- 
tractability. wihere it exists has arisen from an oc- 
easional use of him only with long and irregular in- 
tervals; durin which the habit of discipline bein 
broken, a new one is to be formed. The 2d objec- 


green food even, much less dry, with a sobér habiteto the following communications from Messrs, 
gf labor, would have no such tendency.’ The third Baldwin and Pitkin. As to the question, which is 
objection also is not 2 solid one. The ox can, by a the most profitable in ordinary times, to feed apples 
| proper harness, be used singly as well as the horse, to hogs, or make them into cider, their statements 
between the rows of Indian corn; and equally so go far to show, if they do not conclusively prove it 
used for other purposes. Experience may safely | to be in favor of —F them to hogs; and, as to 
be appealed to on this point. in the 4th place it is | which is most beneficial to community, a plenty of 
alleged that he is slow in his movements. This is | pork, or a plenty, of cider, all sober men will agree. 








start right we have no fears of the result. Nothing 
saying, that aggdouble set of oxen alternately at. but an unjust prejudice has prevented the general ; 
half the time at rest, might be | employment of oxen.—Furmers’ Cabinet. 


true, but in a Jess degree, than is often taken for | 
granted. Oxen that are well chosen for their form, 
are not worked after the age of about 8 years, (the 
age at which they are best fitted for a are vot 
worked too many together, and are suitably match- | 
ed, may be kept to nearly as quick a step the 
horse. May | not say a step quicker than that of 
many of the horses we see at work, who, on ac- | 
count of their age, or the leanness occasioned by | 
the costliness of the food they require, lose this 
advantage, where they might have once had it ?>—_ 
The last objection has most weight. The ox is. 
not as well adapted as the horse to the road service, | 
especially for long trips. In common roads, which | 
are often soft, and sometimes suddenly become so, | 
the form of his foot, and the shortness of his leg, ' 


oe) 


are disadvantages; and on roads frozen, or turn- | 
: . | 
piked, the roughness of the surface in the former | 
case, and its hardness in both cases, are inconve- | 
nient to his cloven hoof. But where the distance | 
to market is not great, where the varying state of) 
the roads and the weather can be consulted; and | 
where the road service is in less proportion to the_ 
farm-service, the objection is almost deprived of its | 
weight. In cases where it most applies, its weight | 
is diminished by the consideration, that a much | 
greater proportion of service on the farm may be | 
done by oxen, than is now commonly done ; and | 
that the expense of shoeing them, is little different | 
from that of keeping horses shod.” | 
Oxen are very extensively used in some parts of | 
Great Britain—the farmers of that country having’ 
| found a great advantage resulting from their em- | 
| ployment. A system has been adopted on many of 
‘the large farms, by which a certain number are | 


turned over to the grazier or the butcher every | 


| 











| year, and their places supplied by an equal unmber 
‘of suitable age. In many portions of our own 
| country the prejudices existing against the employ- 
‘ment of oxen for farm service is gradually, but. 
surely giving way. The farmer who consults his | 
own interest, should, if he has not already done so, | 
make a fair and judicious trial, in order to ascer- | 
tain and satisfy himself as to the advantages re- 
‘sulting from the employment of the ox. If he 





Rearing Calves. 
The Bath Society papers contain the following 


* . . | 
of weaning and rearing calves, as practiced by | 


thrifty farmers. 
| 


Dr. Fry,—Having learned that you are makin 
arrangements to publish an agricultural periodical, 
designed to benefit the farmers of Ohio, permit me 
through your columns to state a few facts, showing 
the utility of apples for fattening domestic animals, 
In the autumn of 1833, if I do not misremember, I 
was first induced to try the experiment—It was to 
me then an experiment. Having more apples than 
we needed for other uses, and fully convinced of 
the evil of making them into cider for common use, 
I suffered my hogs to run in the orchard and take 
the apples as they fell from the trees Before the 
apples were fully ripened, as they began to fall, con- 
trary to my expectation, my hogs began to gain 
flesh, and during the season, they became fat with 
no other feed except the wash of the kitchen. Sev- 
eral that I had designed to keep, before I was a- 
ware of it, became too fat for the object designed, 
This lot, if I mistake not, weighed as I butchered 
them directly from the orchard, frou 200 to 350 lbs. 
each, The same season I suffered some of my 
sheep to remain in the orchard, and with equal 
success. ‘The next season, our fruit was cut off 
But the Jast two seasons, I have made my pork 
from my orchard; and during these seasons I have 
confined my hogs exclusively to sour apples; and 
still I have never killed lots of pork, that were bet- 
ter fatted, more solid, or of better flavor. To car- 
ry the experiment farther, last year I took from my 
stock an old cow that had given milk through the 
summer, and fed her exclusively on sour apples. 
She ate about half a bushel, morning and evening. 
She fattened well and made a first rate beef. It is, 
therefore no longer with me a question whether ap- 

les are profitable for fattening domestic animals ; 
the fact is fully tested. 

And not only are they profitable for fattening 
such animals; but they are equally good for feed 
to sustain the same animals through the winter. 
For two years past | have gathered a quantity of 
my late apples and laid them up for use, and have 
found them much cheaper than corn, and equally 


good for feed to keep hogs through the winter. 


If, in your apprehension, Mr. Editor, the above 


' statements will be of any use to the public, you 
are at liberty to use it. _ 


Very respectfully yours, 
HARVEY BALDWIN. 
Hudson, August—1837. 





Dr. Fry—Sir,—I have learned from Mr. Bald- 


account of the method adopted at various periods | win, that you are designing to send out a monthly 
periodical for the benefit of our agricultural com- 
munity, and that you desire facts in relation to the 
utility of Apples for fattening domestic animals. I 

“ Mr. Whitley, of Wallington, did, between the am neighbor to Mr. Baldwin, and have been an eye 
first of December 1776, and April, 1777, wean and | witness to some of the facts which he has related, 
rear on his farm ten cows and thirteen bull calves, | and know them to be as he has stated them. My 
by the method following: At three days old they | own experience also corresponds with his. The 


were taken from the cows, put into a shed and fed same year that he first suffered his hogs to remain 
with filet (skimmed milk) allowing three quarts to in his orchard, I turned five shoats, of the grass 
each calf morning and evening. When a month | breed, into an orchard of between fifty and sixty 
old, they were fed with a like quantity of milk and: small bearing trees. They ate the apples as they 
water, morning and evening, with hay to feed on in fell, and when enough did not fall to satisfy them, 
the day time; and at noon they were fed with oats | we pulled the apples off for them.. The hogs came 
and bran equally mixed, allowing half a peck to daily to their sty and drank the ordinary wash of 





g|one dozen calves. At two months old they were our kitchen, and without any other feed they were 


fed only in the morning with milk and water, they | fattened. We butchered them near the close of 
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. we 
Jovember, and found them equally as good as ' 
a been accustomed to make on the best Indian 


corn. Fortwo years past we have repeated the 
experiment with unfailing success, and we have 
never had sweeter or better pork. In this orchard, 
too, the apples are, with very few exceptions, /ate, 
and consequently hard and sour apples. I suppose 
that apples fully ripe and soft would be better; but 
these did well, and show that my orchard may be 
used to great advantage for feeding domestic an- 
imals. In years past, I have cultivated my orchard 
to Indian corn, and from experience, I have come 
to the conclusion, that after trees come to middling 
size, the apples will from year to year, without any 
labor, fatten more animal flesh, than the corn would 
that could be raised on the same ground, cleared of 
trees, and well cultivated; and also manured e- 
nough too keep it in heart. To secure this result 
from my orchard, nothing more is required than to 
give hogs of sujtable age, the ordinary slops of the 
kitchen, and what apples they will eat. 

There may, however, be a supposed failure. I 
have known several individuals, blinded by the love 
of cider, or the high price at which they would dis- 
pose of it, yet wishing to try the experiment, they 
have suffered their hogs torun in the orchard for a 
few days, or perhaps weeks, during the first drop 
ping of their apples, and then because their hogs 
did not become fat at once, they have closed their 
orchard fence, and concluded that apples are of no 
use for hogs. Such a conclusion is just as ration- 
al as it would be, if a man should feed his hogs, 
taken from the steet, on the poorest of his corn 
three or four weeks, and because they do not be- 


come thoroughly fat, should then hastily conclude | 


that corn is of no use to fatten hogs. Let the ex- 

periment be fairly made on good healthy hogs, and 

there is no more uncertainty respecting the result, 

than there would be if the same hogs were fed 

three or four months on the best corn. If any one 
doubts, let him try it, and his doubts will vanish. 

Very respectfully yours, 

CALEB PITKIN. 

Iiudson, Aug. 26, 1837. [Buckeye Ploughboy 

















GROLOGY. No. 1. 

The invereasing interest with which this Sci- 
ence is regarded, and which, from its connection 
with every sober pursuit of wealth, it must con- 
tinue to command, has induced us to resolve, for 
sume time past, on placing an elementary view 
ef its principles before our readers, We were 
lappy to find it among the topics of the Lyceum 
Leetures of the Spring; and still more to con- 
Vinee ourselve, on an inspection, of the Notes of 
Mr. Hamlin’s Leeture, that we could net more 
intelligibly or conveniently introduce the subject 
than by sucha free use of those Notes as he 
wight kindly permit. We have them placed at 
eur service ; and only hope they may be the har- 
bingers of similar communications.—Ban. Jour. 
‘Votes of the Geological Lecture before the Bangor 

Lyceum, Spring Term, 1837. 

Tt may be inquired of me at this time what ser- 
vice or pleasure [ can propose to you in listening 
toa lecture upon rocks and stones; the dryest and 
hardest of all sulyects, and one out of which it 
would seem notbing of interest could be possibly 
hammered. { pretend vot certainly to the crea- 
live power of the poet who could find— 


r . . . 
- ongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing ; 


or T could lend you through the fairy regions ef 
ihe diamond and the carbuncle, as we seale the 
cloud-eapt Andes, or descend into the coral grot- 


tos of the sunny Pacific. 1 have not ouly to con- | 


fess my inability in this particular; but also that 
Tam imperfectly acquainted with the present con- 
dition of the science of Minerology and Geology. 
Chey have formed rather agreable reminiscences 
of my youthful days, spent near the White Hills, 
thaw serious pursuits of my maturer Jife. All, 
therefore, that I propose to do is to furnish a sean- 
ty outline of those sciences, which demand the 
undivided attention of the student, who would at- 
falu a respectable knowledge of them--accompa- 


|mens of minerals and fossile remains, collected | pable of dazzling the eye by its brilliant and play- 
| from all parts of the Globe, ful colors, constantly fugitive ; but perpetually re- 
The general ignorance of the community on | turning.” From the great power of the diamond 
these subjects, we are happy to ‘see attracting | in refracting light, the sagacious Newton predic- 
‘some regard. The United States Government (ted that its base must be combustible, which is 
ihave commenced a scieniific survey of our vast | vow kuown to be true, The dianoud is pure car- 
domain in order to develope their mineral treas- | bon, which is the base of common charcoal, and 
ures. Many of the State Governments stave fol- | when by any process we can melt charcoal and 
lowed the example, and in some the surveys have | resolve it into its original elements and chrystal- 
been completed. Our last Legislature appropri- | ize it, we shall produce the diamond, Professor 
ated $5000 fora survey of this State, and itis | Silliman has suceeeded in an imperfect fusion of 
now in progress under Dr, Jacksou of Boston, carbon or charcoal by means of the compound 
I cannot stand only iu the relation of av humble | blow-pipe, and the result: was small globules re- 
| pioneer into these interesting regious, and shall be | sembling this gem. 
content if f can point out to you some new sour-| Diamonds have been found only under the e- 
‘eas of enjoyment ia these vast fields of discovery, | quater, in the East Indiesgand Brazil, and are dis- 
and enlarge your conceptions of the bounty of covered loose in the soil, Large oncs are extreme 
| Providence in some of the most interesting of his | ly rare—The largest hitherto discovered is in the 
works, possession of the regale of Mattan in the Island of 
Geology may be considered the science of the | Borneo, where it was found about 80. ears ago, 
structure of the Earth, of the substavces that | 1t weighs about 367 carets or about two ounces, 
compose it, the relations which the several masses and isdescribed as having the shape of an egg 
bear to each other, their formation, stracture, po- | with an indentation nearthe smaller end, Some 
sition and direction. Minerology isa branch of) years since the Dutch Governor of Batavia offer- 
this science, and treats individually of the differ-|ed in exchange for it $150,000, two large briggs 
ent metals and minerals, and their chemical analy- | of war with their guns and ammunition, and oth- 
sies. As sciences both are of recent date ; but|er cannon with powder and shot, But the Rajah 
with practical minerology the ancients were wel! ; refused to part with a jewel to which the Malays 
acquainted, and in many of its branches they /attacied miraculous powers, and which they im- 
were not belund the moderns.—The discovery | agined to be connected with the fate of the reign- 
and use of the metals and precious stones date | ing family, The vext largest diamond ison the 
far back into antiquity and is in fact coeval with | top of the seeptre of the Eniperor of Rusia. It 
the formation of society, is about the size of a pigeon’s ogg, weighs 199 ca- 
If iron, only one of the metals were struck out | rets and was formerly ove of the eyes of a Bra- 
of existence to-day, the world would retrograde | minial idol, from which it was stolen by a French 
at once fur centurivs, and society be resolved into soldier, Afier a variety of fortunes it was pure 
its original elements; so useful, so essential is this, chased by the Empress Catherine from an Eng- 
metal to our wauts, our comforts and our luxuries, | lishman for the sum of $416,000, cash down, ap 
The precious gews have in all ages carried with | annuity of $16,000, and a patent of nobility. 
them an intrinsic value, and have commanded the) The Pittor Regent diamond, so ealled, now in 
highest admiration. Very early did the regularity ) the handle of the sword of State ot the king of 
of their forms and the brilliant play of their col- France whighs 137 carets. li is perfectly color- 
ors lead to the belief of their magical Powers, | less, and from its size, proportion ana parny ® 
‘The Persians supposed chat wine drank from cups considered the finest diamond i the world, altho 
of the Amethyst would not intoxicate, and the | vot so large as some others, Tt was first purchas- 
celebrated Pliny says: “ It is good to wear a ring ed by Mr. Pitt, the Governor of Bencooten, A- 
or some other ornament made of this stone, when  beut $15,000 were expended ne cutting and pol- 
you wish fo drink freely.” The carbunele, a| ishing it, a process which occupied more than two 
somewhat fabulous mineral, but supposed to bea | years, and was sold to the Goy ernment of I ranuce 
i variety of the garnet, was believed to give light of | for $250,000. In 1791, the price of this diamond 
iiself in the dark.—Some gems were Supposed to | Was esiiimated by a comm itice of Jewellers, accor- 
| 


, nied with the diligent examination of the speci- er substance, and though itself colorless, “ it is ca- 
| 














render the wearer invisible, while to others were | ding to the usua! rules, at upwards of £400,000 or 
ascribed a talismanic power, like the lamp of A- | about $2,000,000. 

laddin, by which the secret treasures of the earth | Avother very beautiful gem is the T'ommaline, 
could be unlocked.—These superstitions have ev- | at first (ound only in the East fudies, but recently 
en travelled down to our times, iv a curious tradi- | in Connecticut ; (the specimens imperfeet.) Ip 
tiou currentin the Western part of this State as) 1822, this mineral was discovered in Paris in the 
to a carbuncle among the clifis of the White Hills, | county of Oxford, and Vrofessor Silliman pro- 
It is mentioned by Josselyn or by some of the ear- | nounces the gem equal to the finest East India 
ly navigators on our shores, as then existing a- | specimens, and superior toany stone yet found in 
mong the Indians of the Pigwocket tribe. As I} the United Sietes. It possesses the remarkable 
| have heard it from the early setilers, this carbuncle | cliaiacterisiics of becoming elictrieal from heat 
| was supposed to be fixed on the face of a lofty | and has a great polarity, btis perfectly transpa- 
precipice, near the White Hills, around whose | rent in locking through it from side to side; but 
base extended a beautiful lake. It was inaecessi-| in looking through it from end to end, however 
ible both from above and below, and could oly | small the specimen, itis opaque. Nearly all the 
be seen in the darkest night, when it shone with | precious stoves, except the diamond have been 
ithe brightness of a star, dt was pointed out by the | found in North America. The Crown Jewels in 
ludians to the first settlers and ynany a daring at-| Fravce contain some of the amethyst found in 
tempt was made to attain it, From below it was! Nova Scotia by the early Freneh settlers. —The 
approached the nearest in boats and in canoes on | garnet, emerald, amethyst aud topaz have been 
“the lake, and was shot at with fire arms and ar-| found in this State, and every year is ay sen 
rows, in the hopes of breaking it off ; but always | that the bleak shore and hills of New Englan 
without success, and as some accident almost al- | contain their fair quota of beautiful gems. 

'ways befel those who attempted to obtain it,) he metals of silver and gold have been used 
| their efforts were finally, abandoned, and unfortu- | frous time immemorial as the representative of all 
hately its true location cannot now be found! It) kinds of property, and have been discovered in all 
disappeared about the same time with the witehes| parts of the Globe. The prevailing notion that 
(of the neighborhood—seared away, us a clergy-| these metals are not to be found in the Northern 
man well said respecting them, by the action of | latitude, is Dot in accordance with faet.—The 
those numerous buildings seattered all over New | gold region of North Carolina and Virginia lias 
England, called “ schooi houses.” been accurately traced to the Southern part of vie 

Sivee the invention of glass, the precious gems | State of Vermont, and a specimen of native silver 

have lost much of their value, asthey can be suc- | in fillaments abo at 4 inches in diameter was found 
cessfully imitated. The Venetians and the Frenelh | a few years since in a stone wall near Portsmouth 
seem to have carried this branch of business to | in New Hambshire. But Silver and Gold mines 
such perfeefion, that it often requires a connois- | are found throughout Siberia, the northern part of 
seur now to detect the true stone. There is one Europe and in Sweden, Denmark aud Norway; 
gem, however, that has never been imitated—the | in fact, in the whole Northern part of Europe 
diamond. It stands alone unrivalled in its brillian- | atid Aisia. There can be fitthe doubt thatthe 
cy; the hardest of all known substances, nothing | exist through the northern part of our own conti- 
being capable of seratehing it, nor can it be cut, | nent; or that the great mineral deposit upou the 
, but by itself, It refracts more light than any oth-/ surface of our Earth is contained in that vast 
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chain of mountains that stretches through both 
continents of America from Cape Horn to the 
North Pole. They seem to be full of inexhausti- 
ble stores of all the metals but lead. The mines 
of Potosi in South America, the richest in the 
world, were discovered only about 200 years ago, 
and then by mere accident. 

As to lead, there is one vast mine that extends 
from the falls of St. Anthony on the Mississippi 
to the border of Mexico, 1500 miles in length and 
of unkown breadth, the most extensive yet discov- 
ered, and containing lead enough for the whole 
world. Mines have been opened through all the 
mountains south of Mexico, and nearly 19-20ths 
of allthe Silver and Gold in the world comes 
from these sources. "Three thousand mines or ex- 
cavations are opened in Mexico alone, some ol 
which produce $2,000,00Q annually, ‘The ygarly 
produce of silver and gold in the world is estima- 
ted by Humboldt to be about 12,000,000 of Gold 
and 20,000,000 of Silver. 


In Senate, March 16, 1837. 


The Joint Select Committee to which was re- 
ferred an order of March 9, 1837, in relation to 
the subject of Private Corporations, bave had the 
same under consideration, and report a bill which 
is herewith submitted, aud the committee recom- 
mend that said bill be referred to the next Legis- 
lature, and that the Secretary of State cause the 
same to be published in all the newspapers which 
publish the laws of the State, six weeks succes- 
sively, the last publication to be previous to the 
first Wednesday of January next. 

RUFUS SOULE, per order. 


—_——_ 


In Senate, March 17, 1837. 


Read and accepted, sent down for concurrence. 
J. C. TALBOT, President. 








House or Represenratives, March 18, 1837. 


Read and accepted in concurrence. 
H. HAMLIN, Speaker. 


STATE OF MAINE. 


In the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty-seven. 
An act authorizing individuals to avail themselves 
of corporate powers in certain cases. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives, in Legislature assem- 
bled, That any twoor more persons mey have a 
corporate name, sue and be sucd, appear, prose- 
cute and defend, to final judgement and execution, 
in all courtsand places, whatsoever; may have a 
common seal, which they may alter at pleasure, 
elect all neediv! officers and make all by laws and 
regulations, consistent with the laws of this State, 
necessary and proper forthe due and orderly con- 
ducting their affairs, and the management of their 
property, under the limitations, restrictions and 
regulations hereinafter provided, — 

Secr. 2. Be it further enacted, That when- 
ever aby two, or more persons wish to avail them- 
selves of the powe"s described in the first section 
of this act,they shall severally sign a certificate, 
which shall contain the name of the corporation 
to be created, the names and respective places of 
residence of all the corporators, the amount of the 
capital stock intended to be used, aud the amount 
owned by each corportior, and the general nature 
of the business to be transacted by such corpora- 
tion. ; 

Secr. 3. Be it further enacted, That no cor- 
poration shall be deemed to have been formed un- 
der this act, until a certificate made as aforesaid 
shall be recorded in the Registry of Deeds of the 
County where such corporation shall be located, 
in a book to be kept for that pupose, open to pub- 
lic inspection ; and if the business of aay such cor- 
poration js carried on in more than one County, v 
copy of said certificate shall be filed and recorded 
in like manner in the Registry ot Deeds of each 
of such County. And if any false or incorrect 
statement shall be made in any such certificate, 
the corporators shall take no benefit under this 
act, but shall be hable in the same manner as gen- 
eral partners. 

Secr. 4. Be it further enacted, That immedi- 
ately after the Registry aforesaid, the corporators 
shall, for six successive weeks, publish an attested 
copy of the certificate before mentioned, in some 
public paper printed in the county where such 
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paper be printed in said Conunty, then they shall 
publish the same in any public paper printed in an 
adjoining County; and if said publication be not 
so wade,or if the same proceedings be not had 
upon every renewal or continuance of any such 
corporation beyond the time originally fixed for 
its duration, in either case, the corporators shall 
_be liable as general partners. 

| Sect. 5. Be it further enacted, That when- 
ever any corporator shall assign, or otherwise dis- 
pose of.any portion of the capital stock of any 
corporation, created under this act, such assign- 
ment, or other disposal, shall be pull and void, 
unless the instrument of conveyance be duly re- 
corded in the Registry of Deeds, and an atiested 
copy thereof published in the same manner as the 
certificate, mentioned in the fourth section of this 
act. 

Sscr. 6. Be it further enacted, That during 
the continuance of any corporation under the au- 
thority of this act, no part of the capital stock 
thereof shall be withdrawn theretrom, nor shall 
any division of interest or profits be made, so as 
| to reduce such capital stock below the sum in the 
certificate, creating the corporation ; and if at any 
time during the continuance, or at the termination 

‘of any such corporation, the property or assets 
| shall not be sufficient to pay the corporate debts, 
then the several corporators shall be held respon- 
sible as general partners for all sums by them in 
any way reecived, withdrawn or divided, interest 
thereon from the time they were so withdrawn 
respectively. 

Sect. 7. Fe it further enacted, That in all 
cases, Where any corporator shall become liable 


paid any corporate debt, he shall have his remedy 
against the othert corporators in equity before the 
Supreme Judicial Court. 

Sect. 8. Be it further enacted, That nothing 
in this act shall be construed to give corporators 
under itany right, except those specified in the 
first section hereof, which they did not possess as 
individuals, 

Sect. 9. Be it further enacted, That all acts 
and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act, be and the same are hereby repealed. 

6w—38 
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300 Inpians Drownep.—The Steamer Mon- 
mouth, having on board 600 Creek Indians on 
their way to the West, came in contact with the 
steamer Warren, having in tow the ship Trenton 
'on the Mississippi river, when the former immedi- 
ately sunk, and 300 of the Indians perished ! 'This 
melancholy accident is attributed chiefly to the 
carelessness of the officers of the Monmouth, in 
running their boat in a part of the stream where, 
by the usages of the river and the rules of the 
Mississippi navigation, she had no right to go, and 
where the descending tow, of course, did not ex- 
pect to meet her. It occurred in the night time. 





The Columbus Journal states that in the prose- 
cution of a geological survey of Jackson county, 


| Ohio, the bones of an animal of extraordinay size 


were discovered. A tusk measured ten feet nine 
inches in length and twenty-three inches in cir- 
cumference at the largest part, and weighed, when 
taken from the earth, 180 Ibs. The largest tooth 
weighed 80 Ibs, 4 ounces, and the other bones were 
of corresponding proportion ! 

Phenomenon.—Mr. Joseph B. Varney, of New- 
ington, has a tree in his orchard which has bloom- 
ed four times this season (in the months of June, 
July, August and September, respectively ;) the 
three first blooms producing fruit, but the last was 
blighted by the early frost. The novel spectacle 
was exhibited of a tree beuring three different 
grades of apples beautifully interspersed with 
blooms of the fourth family. We have specimens 
of the fruit from the second and third blooms — 
Portsmouth N. H. Gazette. 


Nantucket Wheat—Mr. John Swain has this 


seven wiles from town, 40 bushels of good sum- 
mer wheat, upon one and three forths of an acre 
of ground—equal to 23 bushels per acre. The 
seed put into the ground measured one bushel and 
ten quarts.—Vantucket Inquirer. 





under this act as a general partner, and shall have | 


year raised upon the farm of Capt. R. Hussey, | 


Se 


corporation may be situated, and if no public pa- 


Steam Packct Home.—A committee appoj 
by a meeting of citizens of Charleston - Co. 
gate the causes of the loss of the steam packer 
Home, have submitted a report to the common 
Council of that city, embodying the testimon 
of the witnesses examined, including Capt. Salter, 
Capt. Hill, Mr. Lovegreen, Mr. Hussey, and Mr. 
Prins ‘raced of whom were passengers on board 
| the lome. The committee append remarks and 
conclusions of their own, to the effect that she 
was unfaithfully built; that she was never sea- 
| worthy ; and that when she left New York, she 
was entirely uufit for the safe conveyance of 

peo ery They also express a very unfavorable 
opinion as to the conduct of the Captian (White,) 
on this occasion, representing hin to have been 
intoxicated, &c. &c. They exterd their censure 
_to the builders of the boat, and also to her own. 
ers, 


Fire.—A barn in Cape Elizabeth, occupied by 
| Mr. Bennett, and owned by Elias Thomas, Esq. of 
this city was consumed hy fire on Saturday morn- 
ing last, at about I o’clock. A valuable yoke of 
oxen, 4 cows and one horse and wagon, and twep- 
ty tons of hay were destroyed. The fire is sup- 
| posed to have been occasioned by some intemper- 
ate man going into the barn to sleep, as Mr. Ben- 
/netthas frequently found some one there in the 
morning.— Portland Orion. 








Don’t be frightened if misfortune stalks into your 
humble habitation. She sometimes takes the liber- 
ty of walking into presence-chamber of Kings, 





To all parts of the world, the exports of British 
hardware and cutlery is £1833,043 ; of this amount 
£978,491 come to the United States. 
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MARRIED, 

In Topsham, Mr. Samuel Jameson to Miss Har- 
riet W. Mustard. 

In Portland, Mr. Henry P. Drew, of Brunswick, 
to Miss Harriet Hall, of Portland. 

In Parkman, Mr. Stillman Mason to Miss Esther 
Cox ; Mr. David Sturdifant to Miss Sophronia Rich- 
ards. 

At Hampton Falls, N. H., Mr. Elisha C. Corson, 
of Winthrop, to Miss Lucy T. Cram. 








DIED, 

In Boston, on Saturday evening the 11th inst. of 
apoplexy, Tuomas G. Fressenpen, Esq. the able 
Editor of the New England Farmer. The Boston 
Patriot says—he was a man of most amiable charac- 
tar, of excellent principles, and of extensive infor- 
mation. His literary attainments were highly re- 
spectable, and he is the author of several iiseful pub- 
lications, well known to the public. 

In Palmyra, Samuel Lancy, Esq. aged 77. 

In Waldoboro’, Mr, Charles Miller, Jr. aged about 
50. 

In Phipsburg, Mrs. Hannah Almira, wife of Mr. 
Joseph Bowker, aged 37. 

In New Orleans, on the Ist inst. of yellow fever, 
Capt. Reuben Stevens, of Pittston, Master of Ship 
| Mohawk, aged 36. 








——— 4 





| BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Nov. 6, 1837. 
From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 

At Market, 2000 Beef Cattle, 1350 Stores, 3675 
Sheep and 800 Swine. 

Prices—Beef Cattle. Last week’s prices were 
sustained, viz. extra 6 75 a7; first quality 6 a 6 50; 
2d 5 25a575; 34425405 25. 

Barrelling Catthh—Mess 575; No. 1,5 25; No. 2, 
4 75. 

Stores—Yearlings $8 a 10; two years old $15 a 
20; three years old $25 a 28. 

Sheep—Lots were taken at 1 62, 1 75, 2,2 12,2 
37, 2 75 and 3. 

Swine—Sales quick ; lots to peddle taken at 7 a 
7 1-4 for sows, and 8 a 81-4 for barrows. At retail 
8 and 9. 


a 
oy 








HALLOWELL HOUSE. 

The subscriber has taken the above spacious and 

well known House, where he will be happy to re- 
ceive both acquaintances and strangers, and will use 
every exertion to gratify the wishes and make their 
| stay comfortable. 
Twelve or fifteen members of the Legislature can 
| be accommodated with board and elegant rooms at 
| the same prices as at Augusta, and conveyed to and 
| from the State House free of expense. 


B. HODGES. 
* 40 





Hallowell, Nov. 1, 1837. 
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GRAVE STONES. 

The subscriber would inform the public that he 
has opened a Grave Stone Factory, at the corner of 
Winthrop and Water streets, Hallowell,—where he 
has on hand an elegant lot. of White Marble, from 
the Dover quarry, New York. All who wish to 

ay the last tribute of respect to their deceased 
Friends, are respectfully invited to eall and exam- 
ine—they can be furnished (for a few months) with 
as good work as can be had in the State, for two- 
thirds usual prices. GEO. W. HAINS. 

Hallowell, Nov. 14, 1837. 41 


FARM FOR SALE. 

The subscriber offers for sale his farm, together 
with a wood lot, and a good out pasture, comprising 
in the whole about 130 acres. It will be put low, 
and the payments made favorable to the een 
He will also sell with said farm 25 tons of hay—six 
or eight cattle—from fifty to sixty good sheep, and 
alot of farming tools, if wanted. The stock and 
tools will be = at such a price that the purchaser 
can make a li 








iberal profit on each, especially the 

stock, whether it be wintered or sold again. Three 

or four hundred bushels of roots can be had with 

the above on reasonable terms. J. CURTIS. 
Winthrop, Nov. 15, 1837. 


BLACKSMITHING. 
The subscriber respectfully gives notice to the 
eople of } ncn and vicinity, that he has taken 
the Stone Shop in Winthrop village, where he is 
now ready to do any work that may be called for in 
his profession. 

He takes this opportunity to say to those who may 
favor him with their custom, that particular atten- 
tion will be given to horse-shoeing. His thorough 
experience in this branch of business, enables him 
to speak with confidence, and he can assure all who 
call on him that their Horses will be shod in a su- 
perior and workmanlike manner. Horses that in- 
terfere, and such as have corns and quarter-cracks, 
&c. will be shod and de&ilt with as they should be 
for the good of the beast, and the benefit of his 
owner. Those in want of first rate axes can be 
furnished at the stone shop. This branch of busi- 
ness will receive attention at all times. 





The old eustomers of the Stone Shop are pre 
sh 


ularly invited to call, as nothing on his part shall be 
wanting to sustain the credit of the shop, and mer- 
it the patronage heretofore given to it. 
DUDLEY AVERY. 
Winthrop, Nov. 14, 1837, 


NOTICE. 
KENNEBEC, ss. 

Taken on Execution and will be sold at public 
vendue on Saturday the sixteenth day of December 
next, at two of the clock in the afternoon, at the 
Hotel kept by Benj. Shaw, Jr. in Gardiner, in the 
County of Kennebec, all the right in Equity which 
Robert Potter has to redeem a certain tract of Lan 
situated in said Gardiner, and bounded as follows: 
on the north side of Cobbosseecontee River, being 
lot numbered and marked one hundred and twenty- 
five, H, bounded northerly by the Horse Shoe Pond 
road, so called. —Also one other piece of land situa- 
t lin said Gardiner, being part of lot No. one hun- 
dred and twelve, on the north side of Cobbosseecon- 
tee river, and bounded thus—Northerly by that part 
of said lot conveyed by R. H. Gardiner to Thadus 
Hildreth, late deceased—Easterly by lot No. one 





huudred and six—Southerly by the Horse Shoe | 


Pond Road, so called ; and westerly by that part of 
said lot No. 112, conveyed by said Potter to Annis 
Hildreth—excepting therefrom a small piece in the 
South-west corner of said described land, five rods 
on the road and extending back therefrom nine rods ; 
containing about 39 acres more or less, same being 
mortgaged to R. H. Gardiner, for $293. 
4 E. MARSHALL, Deputy Sheriff. 

_November iith, 1837. 41 


STOVES. 

Cooking Stoves of the latest and most approved 
patterns ; Box Stoves; Cylinder do. ; Olmstead’s 
rere new and excellent article for Parlors ; Rath- 
irt’s Parlor Stove with Urns; Franklin do. do. ; 

7“ Frames, assorted sizes. 
fom anere are offered at a very small advance 
call, oston prices. Purchasers are requested to 
+ and examine for themselves, at A. H. AL- 
— 8, 3 doors North of the Gardiner Bank, Gard- 

me Nov. 9, 1837. 41 


} ALMANACS, 
“ A~ published, Robinson’s Maine Farmer’s AL- 
ANACKS for 1838, and for sale by the hundred, 
“en, or single, by 
_ , GLAZIER, MASTERS & SMITH. 
Also, Miniature Almanacks forl838. 
Bept. 12, 1837. 











s. G. L A D D, 

No. 9, Kennebec Row, HALLOWELL, 
Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 
|'STOVES, FIRE FRAMES, OVEN, ASH 

AND BOILER DOORS. 








| Being as extensive assortment of the above as can | 
| be found in the State—among which are— 


STEWART’S IMPROVED, BUSWELL AND 
PECKHAM’S SUPERIOR, READ’S PER- 

FECT AND IMPROVED, WILSON’S 

PEOPLE’S, WHITING’S, JAMES 
AND JAMES’ IMPROVED 
COOKS of all sizes. 

| Olmstead’s, Onley’s, Wilson’s and Barrow’s COAL 
| STOVES and GRATES. 
‘Franklin and Six Plate Stoves of all sizes for Dwel- 

lings, Shops, School Houses, &c. 
Sheet lron Stoves, Sheet Iron and Copper. FUN- 
NEL and TIN WARE manufactured to order 
and constantly on hand. 
{7 All which will be sold for cash or approved 
credit as low as can be purchased in Boston or else- 
where. Oct. 27, 1837.—tf-38 


“MARROWFAT PEAS, SEED CORN, &c. 
| WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


| 500 bushels Dwarf field Marrowfat Peas; 20 do. 
early Washington do.; 10 do. Blue Imperial do. ; 
'5 do. White Cranberry Beans; 3 do. Red do. do. ; 
1 do. yellow six weeks Beans ; 50 bushels Golden 
Straw, or the Malaga Wheat; 20 bushels good ear- 
| ly Canada Corn—for which cash will be paid at my 
Agricultural Seed Store, Hallowell. 
R. G. LENCOLN. 


Oct. 25, 1837. 38 





\ 











DRUGS, PAINTS, DYE STUFFS, &c. 

T. B. MERRICK has just received a large supply 
of Drugs, Paints, Dye Stuffs, Linseed and Sperm 
Oil, which will be sold low. 

Hallowell, Oct. 20, 1837. 37 


BUCKS FOR SALE. 
The subscriber offers for sale or to let on reasona- 
| ble terms, one 3-4 blood Dishley and 1-4 blood Me- 
|rino BUCK, 2 years old—weight 162 lbs. He has 
| sheared 17 1-4 lbs. of wool. 
| One 1-2 blood South Down, 1-4 Dishley and 1-4 


| 








MAINE DAILY JOURNAL. 

We haye been induced by letters from various 
— of the State to issue proposals for publishing a 

aily paper during the ensuing session of the Leg- 
islature. The session will be one of unusual inter- 
est, the parties being nearly balanced in strength, 
though the Whigs will unquestionably have the as- 
cendancy in the State government. 

It is well understood, we believe, that a daily pa- 
per for the session only, has not generally paid the 
expenses of publication. The price was put too 
low in the first place, and it has not been easy to 
raise it and satisfy the public. We began a small 
daily in 1832 at $1 for the session. Finding in sub- 
sequent — that we lost money by it, we tried a 
Tri-weekly. This also paid but poorly, as we were 
obliged to keep the same number of reporters, and 
print about the same quantity of matter without any 
of the advertising profits which sustain daily papers 
in large towns. Last year the times were so hard 
|that we published only the weekly. But some- 
thing more is now expected, and we have therefore 
issued proposals for a Daily paper at $1 50 in ad. 
vance for the session. This will in reality be no 
higher than our original price, as the sessions are 
now about 50 per cent longer than they were seven 
years ago. 

Those who are already subscribers to the penn 
and continue to take it while taking the Daily will 
be charged $1 25. 

Any person obtaining seven subsribers and pay- 
ing. for them, will be entitled to one paper extra for 
his compensation, and for a greater number will be 
allowed in the same ratio. 

We wish the list of names sent to us by mail or 
otherwise on or before the middle of December, that 
we may know whether we have subscribers enough 
to justify us in puslishing a Daily ; for if we do not, 
we shall issue a Try-weekly. 

The lists of subscribers may be sent to us in sin- 
gle letters, and the pay forwarded by members of 
the Legislature when they come to the seat of Gov- 
ernment. 

We shall have pretty full, and we hope accurate 
reports of Legislative proceedings, in both Houses ; 
and also an abstract of the daily proceedings of Con- 
gress. LUTHER SEVERANCE, 

Augusta, Nov. 1, 1837. 


MORUS MULTICAULIS. 

For sale by the subscriber 50,000 true 
Morus Multicaulis—or the true Chinese 
Mulberry trees, either in small quantities 
or at reduced wholesale prices, accord- 
ing to size. The trees are thrifty, the form perfect, 
and the roots fine. The trees. will be shipped or 
sent from Boston to wherever ordered. Companies 
are invited taapply to WILLIAM KENRICK. 

Nonantum Hill, Newton, Oct. 1, 1837. 


NOTICE. 
The public are hereby cautioned against purchas- 
































Merino BUCK, 1 year old—weight 138 Ibs.—shear- ing the following notes of hand, signed by Eben 


| Also, 3 LAMBS, sired by a South Down Buck, 
| out of Ewes of the mixed Dishley and Merino breed 


Show of the Kennebec County Agricultural Socie- | 
|ty. For further particulars enquire of the subscri- 





| ber. J.W. HAINS. 
| Hallowell, Oct. 21, 1837. 37. 
tenet Sse asic menial 
FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


Ke. 

For sale by the subscriber, Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Herbaceous plants, &e. The trees of the 
Plums and Pears were never before so fine, or the 
assortment so complete.—Apples, Peaches, Cherries, 
Grape vines—a superior assortment, of finest kinds 
—and of all other hardy fruits. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses, and Her- 
breeous plants, of the most beautiful, hardy kinds 
—Splendid Paeonies, and Double Dablias. Trees 
packed in the most perfect manner for all distant 
places, and shipped or sent from Boston to wherev- 
er ordered.—Catalogues sent gratis to all who apply. 

Address by Mail, Post paid. 

WILLIAM KENRICK. 

Nursery, Nonantum Hill, Oct. 1, 1837. 36 


S.R: FELKER 

Has on hand a Jarge and extensive assortment of 
Broadcloths, Cassimeres, Camblets, Velvets and 
Vestings. Alsé, a large assortment of ready made 
Garments. Garments cut and made in a genteel 
and fashionable style, and warranted to fit. 

> Gentlemen wishing to purchase for cash will 
find itto their advantage to call at this establishment. 
| Hallowell, Oct. 7, 1837. 35. ° 








|—weight of lambs from 80 to 88 lbs. 


The above took the premium at the late Cattle | . . 
/and interest—and one for one hundred dollars, pay- 


ed 5 1-2 Ibs. powertee as principal, and Benjamin Davis, Jr. as sure 


ty—payable to Samuel Thompson, or order,—dated 


, October 25th, 1837—viz: one for twenty-five dol- 


lars, payable in eight days from date, and interest— 
one for twenty-five dollars, payable in sixty days, 


ble in June next, and interest—as the same notes 
were obtained by fraud, and are without considera; 
tion—they will not be paid. 
EBEN DAVIS, 
39 BENJAMIN DAVIS, Jr. surety. 





Farmers & Mechanics, 
Call and see, and purchase, if you please, 
WALES’ NEW AND USEFUL 
HORSE POWER AND THRESHING 
MACHINE, 


Py ABEANTED to answer well the purposes for 
which they are intended, at the following 
places, viz.—Johnson & Marshall's, Augusta ; John- 
son & Marchall’s, and also at Woodbridge’s, Wa- 
terville; Pollard’s shop, Halfowell; Perry & Noyes’ 
and Holmes & Robbins’, Gardiner; Charles Pride’s, 
and F. F. Haines’, East Livermore ; Sargeant’s Far- 
mer’s hotel, Portland; Arthur Freemen’s, Sacca- 
rappa; W. Emerson’s, Great Falls, Somersworth, 





N. H. JOB HASKELL, Generat Agent, 
Portland or Livermore. 
September 9, 1837. 32 
FOR SALE, 


By the subscriber 150 FAT SHEEP, 100 Lambs 
and yearlings of the best quality and grade of wool, 
and one pair of first rate OXEN, 6 years old, girt- 
ing over 7 feet. LEVI CHANDLER. 

Winthrop, Nov. 7, 1837, 40 
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MAINE FARMER 








POETRY. 
on ntenpencaeaeena mai oan a 
The Farmer's \) inter Song. 
There is a time, the wise man saith, 
Fot all things to be done ; 
To plough, to sow, to reap—as roll 
Successive seasons on. 
For pleasure. too, in flowery spring, 
In fragrant summer's vales, 
fn fruitful autumn’: yellow fields, 
In winter's evening tales. 








saine pre-eminence. Thousaids, like their divine 
Master, have calmed their spirits for the last con- 
‘flict; thousands have cheered their dargeons and 





highest, holiest employment. No other language 
}seems adequate to express the emotions of that 
| world. The thunder and ocean’s roar fail to do it, 

But when it is said “ they sing the song of Moses 
and the Lamb,” the imagination can paint no 
j}more, Surely if anything on earth is noble and 
rest \ divine, itis the song of Zion. And how impera- 
And all is withered, cold and sere, itive the obligations of the churei to make these 

In garden, field and lawn ; songs worthy their high design / 

There's something left and much to cheer, 
And charm the farmer's heart ; 
For wintry winds to harvest hope, 

Great influence impart. 


And though the fields are bleak and drear, 
The forest's verdure gone— 


church in this country? Ail the other institutions 
of religion are provided, Extensive arrange- 
ments are made for the sequisition of all other 
kinds of learning, human and divine, that the ser- 
vices of the church may be ably and successfully 
performed.—But where are her songs? Alas! as 
to their proper character they have neurly ceased 
to echo within her walls, and “an abomination, 
standing where it ought not,” is often substituted 
in their place.—There is not a public institution in 
the land, of any discription which affords the 
means of a correct and thorough education in sa- 
cred music. “Ignorance here, must be the moth- 


ae Si fr er of devotion.” The science is exiled from its 
From the Christian Mirror. | siterhood and its sacred use perverted. 


Claims ot Sacred Music upon the Church. The church has, to a great extent, abandoned its 
“ Next unto divinity I give the place and high- | songs as beneath attention, and fit only for the a- 
est ue poe al i eo nage pr “ poroasery et eens ie habs sagt 
no do ui speciation, Oo nin there was the) tinn church has been obliged to borrow trom the 
united plang ry! ate fe er demonstra- ( stage both music and style. Indeed the music of 
tion. e saw and he felt it. e understood the | the church at the present day is far inferior to that 
nature and design of music, and gave his testimo- | of the concert, the parlor, the theatre, the field, or 
by to its high importance. jthe ball-room. All these hold out some induce- 
But Luther stands not alone, Kings, legislators | ment for its’ skillful cultivation, But with the 
and poets of the ancient heathen world; prophets, chureh it is to a lamentable extent, far otherwise, 
lawgivers and jucges, and martyrs—all declare that | Any more time or attention devoted to it than 
music is one of the most effectual means of good | might properly be employed in innocent amuse- 
that can be brought to bear upon the character of | ment by one competent to any useful pursuit, is 
man. generally considered a waste of time and perver- 
It is admirably adapted to his intellectual nature. | sion of talent. Where there has been aa effort to 
It is inferior to no other means of mental disei- | cultivate sacred music, the broad distinction be- 
pline. It strengthens, enlivens and refines, Asa tweets the appropriate music of the church and 
science it opens a field for vastness, for variety, for | that of the concert has been greatly overlooked.— 
profoundness of research surpassed by none. Beng whole field of Christian psalmody, which is 
But man is nota naked intellection, He can | one of chief interest to the church, is almost uni- 
Jeel as well as think. Music is the language of. e- | versally neglected. It has nearly lost its identity, 
motion ;—the exhibition of the throbbing soul it- | and so much has the devil to do with the singing 
self; and like its own tones, demands the aceord-|cf the church that it has become proverbially a 
ing sympathy of each surrounding object. [ts | subject of contention. 
chords are chords of love. Its very nature isto{ Thus degraded and abused is this holy, lovely 
subdue all to its own laws, and * make all else har- | institution, But why is it so? The obligations 
mvnious.” It is the deep, unaffected eloquence of | of the church are the same with respect to this, as 
nature, the other positive, divine institutions. It should 
But the field of its highest excellence lies even | be raised, therefore, from the dust; be clothed in 
beyond its general moral influence. It isas a di-/the garments of the sanctuary, and placed upon 
vine institution ; as a divinely appointed means of the high and holy ground it was designed to occu- 
grace that we prefer to contemplate the claims of py. Christians should not be ashamed to be found 
ay to bea ae or a a | deeply engaged - this cause, and tee eg it by 
od has been pleased to appoint certain obser- | every means in their power,—especially by per- 
vances for men as means of grace; means in the | sonal attention to it, so far as they can be useful, 
img use of which, he has promised to pertorm | Musical taleut should be sought out, and furnish- 
1is most gracious work upon the heart. And | ed with the means of thorough education; edu- 
these he lias committed in charge to his people.— | cation founded upon science and correct iaste.— 
Among these Sacred Music holds a conspicuous | Able professors should be placed in all our litera- 
place.—And no where are his wisdom and benev- ry institutions; but more especialiy in those de- 
olence more strikingly displayed than in the adap- signed for the acquisition of theological education. 
tation of this to the nature of man. Sacred Musie might thus be made a powerful 
That Sacred Music is a divinely appointed | auxiliary to the preaching of the gospel. There 
means of grace scarcely needs to be proved. It is) is omnipotence in it; and should | be cultivated in 
as expressly enjoined in the word of God as pray- | its proper character till the burning spirit of the 
er or the preaching of the Gospel. The practice | poet should be poured forth in the songs of Zion: 
of the Jews in this respect was adopted and con-|—till truth had fixed her glowing lineaments in- 
secrated to its highest uses by our Lord and his delibly upon the sou), Sacred music must come 
disciples. —One example may be noticed. to be uncerstood ; its nature and design must be 
When the Divine Redeemer had ended his pub- | distinctly perceived before it can ever rise. Then 


And while he views the drifting snow, 
And treads the frozen earth— 

He has at home his garners full, 
And social blazing hearth ! 

And thus he sings whate'er pervade 
The earth or sky at morn ; 

- Of wintry winds or summer's suns, 

The farmer's hope is born! 
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soothed the fires of the stake by their hyam of 
praise. And in heaven it is represented as the | stations, as Constantinople, Cale 


lic instructions, and the closing scene of his suff- 
erings was immediately in view ; when he had fin- 
ished his inimitably pathetic farewell address to 
his disciples ; when he had prayed with his weep- 





it must be placed upon a religious basis; be reli- 
giously cultivated, and for a religious object. 
This meaus of grace should be brought to exert 


_ali its influence in spreading the gospel among the 


ing triends, and imparted to them the memorials heathen, Shall it be made the most potent instru- 
of his body and blood, it would seem that this) ment for the support of infidelity, vice, and irreli- 
must have been the last point of the climax; for| gion ? Shall it be used as a most powerful polit- 
here, language and symbol had exhausted their ut-| ier! engine as in some countries in Europe, and 
most significaney. But no. The language of) by the blessing of God, has it no power to aid the 
music could aid them still farther. One institu- cause of Christianity ? It is believed that depart- 
tion nore must receive Uie sanction of his divine | ments of sacred music, skillfully, and constantly 
example. “And when they had sung a hymn’) sustained at the various missionary stations would 
they went out inio the mount of Olives.” be powerful auxiiiaries to other means of chris- 


; ree ws ee Se ee - _ -- — - 


The ehurch in all ages has given to music the} tianizing the heathen. Luther entert 


| 


riers Sy ained this o. 
| pinion of its moral power, and he tried it with 


success, His Old Hundred was the most power 
ful sermon he ever preached, It competent 
teachers of music were sent to several permanent 
( utta, and others 
and the subject made as prominent as it is jn the 
Bible, it would go far to win the heathen to the 
cross, “and calm the savage breast to peace,” 
Tie Christian chureh is plainly allowing one of 
the mightiest weapons of truth to lie buried in the 
dust. Why should it not be brought forth and 
wielded with the powers of Oumipotence? The 
harp of prophery has long been pouring its sweet. 
est Lotes of anticipation upon the subject. The 








But how ure these obligations discharged by the | harps of Zion should be suaiched from the wil. 


lows and placed in the hands of every human be. 
ing, until “the mountains should break forth into 
singing, and the desert, and the inhabitanta of the 
rock sing,” and one loud response to Jehoyal’s 
praise be heard from every heathen heart, 


A. W. 
—— ——— i? 
WOOL----WOOL. 


CASH and a fair price paid for FLEECE WOOL 
and SHEEP SKINS, by the subscriber, at the old 
stand, foot of Winthrop Street, Hallowell. 














WM. L. TODD. 
July 11, 1837. i Q3tF 
FRESH DRUGS. pm 


¥ SCAMMON, No. 4, Merchant's Row, has just 
* received a fresh supply of Drugs, Medicines, 
Chemicals, Perfumery, Paints, Oils, Dye-Stuffs, &e, 
| which will be sold low. 
Hallowell, Sept. 8, 1837. 25 


BOUNTY ON WHEAT. 
bo geengpe for receiving the Bounty on Wheat, 
for sale by C. SPAULDING, Hallowell. 
For sale alse at the store of P. BENSON, Jr. & 
Co. Winthrop, and at this office. 
Sept. 30, 1837. 





GRAVE STONES—MONUMENTS, &c, 
The subscriber would inform the public that he 
carries on the Stone Cutting business at the old stand 
foot of Winthrop street, Hallowell, where he hasan 
elegant lot of White Marble from the New York Do- 
ver Quarry, some of it being almost equal to the I- 
talian white marble. Also, Slate stone from the 
Quincy quarry, Mass. He has on hand two monu- 
ments being completed of the New York marble for 
die, plinth and spear—base and marble granite stone. 
Also completed, one book monument; a large lot of 
first rate stock on hand so that work can be furnish- 
ed to order—and as to workmanship and compensa- 
tion for work those who have vera, 3 or may be uw 
der the necessity of buying, may judge for them 
selves. Chimney pieces, fire pieces, hearth stones, 
&c. furnished at short notice. 
JOEL CLARK, Jr. 
Hallowell, March 21, 1837. 


LIM E---LIME. 

The subscriber having made arrangements with & 
Manufacturer and Dealer for a permanent and con 
stant supply of the above article, can and will sell 
in any quantity lower than can be purchased on the 
Kennebec. 

N. B. His Lime will be of the Lincolnville whits, 
Camden Canal (a new and much approved Brand) 
and Thomaston (Blackington Reck) aoksi and is 
all cases new and in good order direct from the kilns. 


WILLIAM MARSHALL. 








Hallowell, Oct. 21, 1837. 37 
AUGUSTINE LORD, 
TAILOR, 


OULD respectfully inform his friends and the 


public that he continues to carry on the 
TAILORING BUSINESS 


in all its various branches, at his shop, No. 6, Me- 
chanics Row, Water Street. 

Having received the latest and most approved 
fashions, and employed the best and most exper! 
enced workmen, he feels confident that he shall be 
able to give entire satisfaction to all who may favor 
him with their patronrge. 

(> Particular attention will be given to Curtix¢, 
and all garments warranted to fit. 

Hallowell, June 16, 1837. 14 


WookL. 
CASH paid for FLEECE WOOL, b 
A. F. PALME 
No. 3, Kennebec Row. 





& Co. 





Hallowell, June 22, 1837. f 20c16. 











